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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  R ICU  LTU  R  E 


NEG.  42895         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  hogs  and  other  livestock,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  together  with  the  expansion  in  production,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  corn  and  soybean  meal.  Prices  of  both  soybean  meal  and  corn 
have  been  low  in  relation  to  hog  prices  during  the  past  few  months  -  disappearance  of 
these  feeds  has  been  unusually  large.  The  price  of  soybean  meal  also  is  low  in 
relation  to  corn  and  farmers  would  buy,  at  ceiling  prices,  considerably  more  soybean 
meal  than  has  been  produced  so  far  this  season,  although  production  has  been  the 
largest  on  record.    (For  data  see  table  7). 
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Tr.ble  !»-  I'arket  prices?  of  feeds  and  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 
February  I5U1,  I9U2,  and  December  19U2-February  19^3 


Item 


Unit 


C-rains 


•  •  •  • » !3u* 


Corn  ITo.  3  Yello'-/,  Chicago   

Kg.  3  Yellovf,  Kansas  City  .... 

Oats  No o  3  White,  Chicago   :  " 

T<0o  3  White.  Minneapolis   " 

Barley  No  a  3  s  Minneapolis   o  :  " 

ViTheat  llot  2  Hard  VJinter,  Kansas  City  :  " 

|ye  ITo,  2,  Minneapolis   :  " 

Byprodiict  Peeds  : 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   :Ton 

Chicago  ..o  : 

Buffalo   : 

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   : 

Chicago  : 

Buffalo   »: 

Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  pet.  protein,  Chicago  : 
Ul  pcto  protein,  Memphis  : 
Linseed  meal,  3^  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis: 
3O-32  pet.  protein,  ; 

San  Prancisco   o...^; 

Peanut  meal,  U5  pet.  protein,  S.  E,  : 

milling  points   o : 

Vhi'be  hominy  feed,  Chicago  0  '. 

G-luten  feed,  2'3  pet.  protein,  Chicago 

Tankage,  digester,  60  pet.,  Chicago   : 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago  «...  5 


Fisli  meal,  San  Fra^ncisco  

Brewers'  dried  grains,  Milwaukee   , :  " 

Alfalfa  meal,  T.o,  1  fine,  Kansas  City 

Indexes  of  Feed  3?rices 
Feed  grains,  United  States,  I9IO-IU  =  100  . . 
Oilseed  meal,  terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100 
Livestock  byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100   

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100  9/   


=  100 


19"^  :  1952 


Cents 


62.3 

53. 2 

37.1 

33.5 
51.5 

77.8 
50.2 


Cents 


 19^2-^3  

Dec,  ;    Jan.  ;Feb.  Y] 

Cents      Cents  Cents 


19.95 
21.55 

23. Uo 

19.95 
21.60 

22.95 

31.25 

2^.U5 
2/^3.  U6 

23.00 

20.70 
2U.U0 

21.10 

U3.75 
U3.75 

56»95 
22.60 

21.60 
Pet. 


7  C» 

95*9 

77  h 

01.0 

QP  7 

^  J. .  0 

p;Q  A 

CA  A 

5b, 5 

f3'i 

ol,  0 

1  7A  c: 
I3U,  J, 

1  7(^ 

1  7^^  0 

fo .  1 

7A  7 

7U„3 

7k  7 

7(^  7 

32.55 

35.30 

36.10 

36.00 

35.15 

37.55 

38.10 

37.75 

35.75 

5o,5o 

50.90 

39.00 

33.00 

7  c  Q  c; 

7  rr  OA 

7  C  7C 

3b.  75 

77  7p; 

7  7  QC^ 

70  PA 

35" '0 

)  1 A  Air 

1 1  r\  OCT 

39.50 

4-3 .  ou 

56,90 

56.75 

7  7  Qn 

3  1  •  y'-' 

38.65 

33.60 

CA 

52,30 

53,00 

57.50 

In    A  A 

55.00 

59.00 

50.00 

55.70 

33.00 

38.00 

^8,00 

33.20 

35.70 

50.50 

33.00 

31.00 

32.50 

32,50 

32.50 

30.00 

3/71.053/71.053/71.05 

75.00 

3/63.003/63.003/63,00 

77.50 

79.50 

79-50 

79.50 

35.60 

36.00 

37.00 

32.20 

32.90 

32.90 

32.90 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet- 

35 
91 

121 
l52 

122 
6/131 

135 

6/131 

^/137 
6/7/13^ ; 

110 

170 

3/160 

8/160 

7/8/160 

95 

156 

3/13? 

3/138 

7/3/ l5c 

99 
135 

123 
125 

137 
116 

130 
113 

11/128 
11/113 

101 
90 

87 

102 

105 

36 

106 
105 

5/106 
5/123  , 

Indexes  of  Livestock-Fepd  Price-  Ratios  10/ 
Hog-corn  ratio,  'Chicago,  I92O-39  =  100  . . 
Becf-corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920-39  =  100  . 
But ■:9i-fat-f eed  ratio.  United  States, 

192a-39  =  100  =  

_Egg~feed  ratio.  United  States,  1931-50 

If  Crain  prices,  average  for  week  ended  J-'eor^jary  xj),   oypruau^ju  xeeu  y^±<^^ti  as 
i'ebrua;ry  I6.     2/  37-percent  protein.     3/  3ulk„    5/  For  method  and  data  for  earlier 
months  and  years  see  issues  of  "The  Feed  Sit-oation"  for  December  19^^  and  April  1942 
5/  Preliminary.     6/  Partly  estimated.     7/  February  16.     8/  Includes  some  prices  for 
Valk  sales.     9/  Revised  to  exclude  copra  meal.     10/  Avv-rage  for  corresponding  month  ij 
base  period  =  100c     Index  numbers  above  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  favorable  to 
live^ck  producers.     See  table  1,  "The  Feed  Situation,"  February  1952.     11/  Week 
cmjied  February  13,  1 
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T  H  E    F  3  3  D     S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  N 
Sixmmary 

The  demand  for  feed  will  "be  stronger  in  19--3  than  in  I3U2. 
LivvstccK  prices  are  ali^out  25  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  end  livestock 
nimhers,   in  terns  of  grain-consiiming  animal  units,  were  11  percent  greater 
on  Jar^'oary  1  than  a  year  earlier.     IT-umhers  of  ho^^s  and  -ooultry  v;ill  continue 
to  increase  in  19^3»     Supplies  of  feed  grain  for  the  country  as  a  vhole, 
ho'-'ever,  v/ill  "be  s'officient  during  at  least  the  greater  part  of  19^3- 
the  latter  p=rt  of  19'^3  19^^"^  the  adequacy  of  feed  supplies  v;ill  depend 

largely  upon  the  19^3  gi'owing  season  and  the  extent  to  which  cur  ahundant 
wheat  supplies  f-re  made  availaole  for  feeding  pumcses. 

V/ith  feed,  prices  favoraole  for  livestock  -oroduction  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  v.-ith  livestock  numhers  increasing  in  this  area,  present  indications  are 
that  less  grain  viil  "be  availaole  for  shipping  to  other  areas  in  19^3~^^« 
It  is,  therefore,  desiraole  for  farmers  in  other  sections,  especially  in  the 
I'Tortheast  and  in  the  South,  to  grov/  as  much  of  their  feed  required  for  the 
1ohjr~hh  feeding  season  as  possihle. 

Sales  cf  Government  feed  v;heat  have  oeen  hesv^;'  in  recent  v.'eeks,  as 
feed  w'heat  has  oeen  cheaper  than  corn  in  most  areas.     Total  sales  for  the 
current  season  reached  ahcut  12^  million  bushels  oy  the  middle  of  Fetr^aary, 
maiCihg  it  necessary  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  discontinue  . 
sales  of  wheat  for  feeding. 

A  strong  demand  continues  for  protein  feed'^,  v;ith  "buyers  taking  all 
sup-olies  as  soon  as  they  "become  available;     The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  representatives  of  the  feed  industry  have  adopted  a  voluntary  program  to 
conserve  protein,  especially  animal  and  marine  proteins,  "by  limiting  the 
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percenta.'^e  contained  in  specified  livestock  rations.     This  will  make  pos3n3le 
a  r.iore  equitable  distriliution  and  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  availahle 
supplies. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  annoimced  a  ceiling  of  $20  per  ton 

at  the  farm  level  for  ungraded  alfalfa  hay,   effective  Fehruary  IS,  in  the  threS 

Pacific  Coast  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

^  .  ,  —  Feoruary  25,  I9U3 

RSVIEi  OP  EjlCSl^IT  DEVELOP!  iMTS 

EACKirRQUilD , -  There  has  "been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  feed  during  the  past  2  years  as  livestock  production  has 
expanded  to  meet  increasing  requirements.     Because  of  the 
very  favora'ole  19^2  grov/ing  season,  the  increase  in  feed 
supplies  from  19^1-^2  to  19m-2-h3  ahout  kept  pace  vith  the 
increase  in  livestock  production.     Prices  of  all  kinds  of 
feed  have  increas?d  consideraoly  since  the  "beginning  of  the 
war,  "but  during  most  of  19^-^2  feed  prices  were  low  in 
relation  to  prices  of  livestock  product s.     Price  ceilings 
have  heen  esta"blished  for  corn  ?nd  most  of  the  "b^.-product 
feeds,  and  p.'.^ices  of  these  feeds  are  now  at  or  close  to 
ceiling  levels. 

G-rain-Consuming  livestocK  Increased 
11  Percent  ]>.iring  I9U2 

The  nuT.h^r  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farm.s  January  1,  19*^3 
totaled  150.9  million,  v;hich  was  11  percent  greater  than  on  January  1,  19^2. 
This  increp,s3  was  principally  the  result  of  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  the 
nujn"ber  of  hogs  on  farm<5  and  en  increase  of  ih  percent  in  the  number  of 
chickens.     The  nijjn'ber  of  milk  cov;s  on  farms  increased  2  percent  and  other 
cattle  5  percent,  while  the  num"oer  of  horses  and  mules  and  sheep  and  lambs 
decreased  3  Percent.     Increases  in  grain-consuming  livestock  were  general 
throughout  the  country,  "but  were  greatest  in  the  western  part  of  the  Com  Belt,; 
and  in  the  South  Central  States. 

Table  2.-  ITumber  of  hogs,  nrilk  cows,   and  chickens  on  farms,  January  1,  19'42-4-3 


:            Milk  CO- 

:  Chickens 

.:.Hli-3  as 

:19^3  a'5 

I9I+3  S.3 

Section 

19U2  ;  19113  ; 

a  ]'.3r- 

;  19!-'-2  ■ 

19'^3 

:  a  per- 

;  19^  ;  19^3 

a  per- 

c  ent  age 

: centage 

.  cent  age. 

of  19^2 

:of  l^h2 

of  I3U2 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

head  hesd 

Percent 

h-"d 

head 

Percent 

head  head 

Percent 

North  Atlantic  . 

1.275  1,^57 

llU 

3,271 

3,25s 

100 

55,619  63,1+1^6 

III+ 

S.  N.  Central  . 

16,130  12,U76 

115 

6,390 

6,522 

102 

93,007  102,6lli 

110 

W.  H.  Central  . . 

25,007  51,927 

12s 

6,952 

7,113 

102 

13^,077  156,56^ 

117 

South  Atlantic 

5,113  5,bSS 

111 

1.972 

2,013 

102 

^S,3B9  53.732 

111 

South  Central  . 

9,90g  12,333 

121+ 

5,3SU 

5,560 

103 

102,331  lis, 609 

116 

Western  

•  2,9"^9  3,779 

129 

2,U2Q 

2  Mo 

102 

1+1,1+81  U^ll^2 

103  

United  States  . 

60,377  73,660 

122 

26,39^  26,91+6 

102 

1+7^,910  5^0,107 

ZIllL_ 

3-overr-T.ent  Feed  ^^^le^t  Withdrawn  From  Mri.rket 
a  J.  1^9"M-2--i-3  Sales  Near  125  Million  Bushels 

.■Ry  the  middle  of  Felsruary  the  quantity  of  G-overnraent  wheat  sold  for 
livestock  feed  since  July  1,  15^2  totaled  close  to  12^  million  bushels,  the 
quantity  designated  by  Congress  for  sale  as  feed  at  reduced  prices  during- the 
19U2-ii-5  marketing  year.     Hence,  the  sale^  of  G-cvernment-owned  wheat  for  feed 
was  discontinued,  although  the  Secretary  of  J^^ricultu-re  imrnedxately  requested 
Congressional  authorization  to  sell  aE.other  100  ■million  bushels  of  feed  wheat 
bef-re  July  1,  19^3, 

During  the  second  half  of  19^2  about  80  million  bushels  of  Government 
vheat  vei-e  sold  for  ^^eeding,  leaving- about  U5  million  bushels  still  available 
for  sale  on  January  lo     During  January  over  25  million  bushels  were  sold. 
The  heavy  sales  ci  feed  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  February  are  estiD'-.ted 
to  have  talcen  practically  all  of  the  remaining  quantity.     Sirjce  July  1,  19^42 
about  ^1  million  bushels  have  been  disposed  of  through  the  Cl...icago  office  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  36  million  through  Kansas  City,  25  million 
tiiro-'ogH-  Minneapolis,  and  23  million  through  Portlsjid,  Ore_^on. 


Corn  Prices  Advance  Above  the  Loan 
S.B.t&  in  tVie  Co "£n  Belt 

The  advance  in  corn  prices  since  Iqte  October  brought  the  mid-J^^nuary 
farm  price  of  corn  above  the  19^2  loan  rate  in  all  Corn  Belt  States  except 
South  DaKota,  whei-e  the  farm  price  averaged  about  2  cents  below  the  loan.  In 
Iowa  the  farm  price  of  corn  averaged  about      cents  above  the  loan,  and  in 
Illinois  about  8  cents  above  the  loan,     On  February  20,  U8  mij.lion  bushels,  of 
corn  had  been  _  sealed,^  37  million  bushels  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Ivith  farm 
prices  in  most  States  above  1o'3Jl  vaixies,  the  quantity  of  corn  to  be  sealed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  cf  the  season  probably  v/iil  be  small. 

Table  '3 Corn:    Loan  rate,  average  price  received  by  farmers 
January  I5,  and  qu'r.ntity  of  corn  sealed  th;*ough  February  20, 
in  sToecified  Corn  Belt  States,  1942  and  19^3 


State 


n2' 


Average 
loan  rate 
in  com- 
mercial 

cour..t  ics 


Farm 


price 
Jan.  15' 


"Differ- 


ence 


i (Quantity  of 

new  corn 
'under  seal 
Feb.  20 


average  : 

:loan  rate-  Farm 
in  com--  :  price 
mercial  :Jan.  I5 

count  ies 


Differ- 
ence 


Quantity  0:' 

iicw  corn 
under  se  al 
Feb.  20 


Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1,000  bu. 

Ct . 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1,000  bu 

Iowa  .... 

73  . 

70 

-3 

26,650 

77 

82 

+  5 

26,038 

Illinois 

7b 

73 

-3 

lU,870 

80 

88 

+  8 

7,933 

Nebraska 

72 

Sk 

-8 

1^,236 

78 

79 

+  1 

8.,  686 

Minnesota 

70 

63 

-7 

6,805 

7^ 

76 

-1-  2 

972 

South 

Dakota 

71 

Gk 

-7 

3,oi+o 

75 

73 

_  2 

1..533 

Missouri 

73 

75 

-3 

1,657 

8U 

SX 

+  7 

1,109 

Kansas  . . 

75 

70 

-5 

858 

81 

85 

+  k 

630 

Indiana  . 

75  . 

75 

1.^30 

81 

87 

+  6 

526 
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Little  Change  in  Feed  Prices 

During;  Past  Month  1 

Changes  in  market  prices  of  most  feeds  were  small  during  the  past  month. 
Cash  prices  of  corn  at  Chicago  has  fluctuated  a  little  "below  the  ceiling  level 
since  ceilings  "became  effective  January  I3.     Ceilin?;  prices  for  yellow  corn  at 
Chicago  have  been  revised  by  grades  to  read  as  follovrs:    No.  1  and  No.  2  . 
Yellow,  $1.02  per  bushel;  No.  3,  $1.01-1/2  per  bushel;  No.  k,  $1.01;  No.  5,  \ 
$1.00-1/2;  and  Samnle,  $1X0.    Price  ceilings  for  white  corn  are  I5  cents  above 
the  ceilings  for  yellow  corn.    Prices  of  oats  and  barley  have  increased  about  2 
cents  per  bushel  since  the  middle  of  January. 

Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  except  linseed  meal  continued  generally 
nominal  at  ceiling  levels  during  the  past  month,  v/ith  very  little  of  these  feeds 
available  at  wholesale  markets.    The  nrice  of  linseed  meal,  which  is  not  covered 
by  ceilings,  increased  $U.50  per  ton  at  Minneapolis.     With  large  sales  of  feed 
wheat,  prices  of  bran  at  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  declined  $1.25  to  $2^25 
per  ton  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  early  part  of  February.     Since  early 
in  Februai'y  the  price  cf  bran  has  advanced  considerably  at  these  markets.  The 
price  of  wheat  middlings  also  ha.s  increased  since  the  first  of  February  and  on 
February  23  the  price  of  middlings  was  at  the  ceiling  level  at  Minneapolis  and 
Kansas  City. 

Production  of  Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal  20  Percent 

G-reater  Iv-rin^-  Octcber-December  Than  a  Year  Earlier  . 


The  production  of  four  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  ~  cottonseed,  soybean, 
linseed,  and  peanut  —  totaled  1,783,000  tons  during  October-December,  or  20 
percent  gi eater  than  in  this  period  of  19^1.     Because  of  the  much  stronger 
demand  f'con  livestock  feeders,  the  apparent  disappearance  of  these  four  oil- 
cai-ces  fail  meols  for  livestock  feeding  was  Uo  percent  greater  than  in  this 
quarter  of  19'41<     f  bocks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  were  reduced  5^,000  tons 
from  October  1,  19^2  to  January  1,  19^3-  this  .same  period  of  19^1-^2  stocks 

v^ere  incr>.'^sed  207-000  tons.    This  accounts  for  about  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  disappearance  cx  these,  feeds.     There  may  also  have  been  some  reduction  in 
stocks  of  soybean  o,T-'I  linseed  meal  during  the  last  quarter  of  19^2,  but  the 
ar^ovnt  is  not  known,   since  data  on  stocks  of  these  feeds  are  not  compiled-, 
StocKs  of  cottonseed  caJce  and  neal  on  Janr.ary  1  t^otaled  9.35 000  tons  compared 
with  381,000  tons  o;-  January  1,  l<^k2.  .  .' 

Table  h.~  Oilseed  caJce  rjid  meal!    Production  and  disappearance  for 
livestock  feeding.  United  States,  October-December,  19^1-^2 


:   Production  Oct.-DeCo  :  Pi  sappearpin::e  Oct .  -Dec .  

Oilcake  and      :  7  :  19I42  as  a?  :  .':  I9U2  as  a 

meal  •       19^1      :       19^2      :rercentage:      I9U1      :      19'I-2  ':percentage 

 :_  I  :"of  19^1    :  |  :  of  19^1 

:     l,Ono  1,000  .    1,000  1,000 

•     t  ons  to::  3  Percent  tons  tons  Percent 

Cottonseed   :         771            939        '  121,8  .           552              9I+0  170.3 

Soybean  :         kSo             599        '  130„2  h^J>             ^Jk  126.7 

Linseed  ..:          233            219  9'4.0  2J)              2l6  93-9 

Peanut   :             26  26   100 „0  2U   26  108.3  

Total   :     i,U9o        i,7S3  119.7  1,259         1,756  139-5 
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Max: mum  Prices  Established  fcr  Alfalfa,  Hay 
'    1R  Calif  or. lia,  Oregon,  -and  Vi'ashin^on 

'The  Office  of  Price  Adninistratior;  announced  a  ceiling  price,  ef f -.-ct ive 
February  12,  of  $20  per  ton  'for  -ongraded  alfalfa  hay  at  the  farm  le/el  in  the 
three  lacific  Coast  States  —  California,  Oregon,   and  Washirgton.     If  tbe 
prodacer  has  a  certificate  signed  "by  a  Federal  or  State  hay  inspector  designat- 
ing specific  grades,  the  maxiinum  price  for  th3  grade  described  in  the  certifi- 
cate, ba';is  loose  on  farms,  may  be: 

Q-rade  ITo.  1      G-rade  No.  2      p-rade  uo.^  } 

Alfalfa  hay    $22.50  $20.00  $17.00 

Alfalfa  leafy  hay  ....   •■       •—  21.00  13.00 

Alfalfa  extra  leafy  hay        ..■  .  25.50  22.00  20. CO 

Sellers  also  may  add  to  these  maximums  actual  transportation  charges 
from  the  farm  to  bryers'  receiving  point.    A  dealer  may  add  $1.50  per  ton  over 
his  cost  and  the  retailer  may  add  $5-00  per  ton  over  his  cost  to  compute  his 
ceiling  -price.  ■  Sellers  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  may  add  the  actual  cost  of  baling 
to  the  ceiling;  in  no  event,  hov/ever,  may  this  added  cost  exceed  $^-.00  per  ton. 

Feed  Industry;-  Council  and  De-Dartgient  of 
Agricultvje  ^^.dont  Program  to  ■  Conserve 
Prot  ein  F e ed s 

The  Feed  Industry  Council,  including  reTDresentatives  of  feed  mcnufac- 
turers,  distributors,  retailers,  and  farmers'  cooperative  organizations, 
meeting  recently  v;ith  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  in  Washington, 
adopted  a  voluntary  program  to  conserve  vital  proteins  used  in  poultry  and 
livestock  feei.     Under  this  program,  the  feed  industry  will  hold  the  protein 
content  of  nixed  feeds  to  certain  maximum  amounts.     Maximum  protein  content  ; 
agreed  upon  in  most  instances  represents  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  amount 
previously  used.    This  action  is  designed  to  extend  available  supplies  of 
proteins  for  feeds  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  foreseen  in  the  drive  to  reach  19^3 
dairy,  livestock,  eggs,  and  poultry  production  goals. 

*»7hile  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  estimated  total  protein  supplies 
per  head  of  livestock  for  the  calendar  year  19^-3  over  19^2,   sup-olies  of  tankage, 
meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  skim  milk  will  be  smaller  in  relation  to  the  numue? 
of  livestock  consuming  these  feeds.     The  conservation  pFogram  is  primarily 
desigiied  to  remedy;-  this  situation  by  providing  for  a  more  equitable  distribution' 
among  producers  and  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  available  supplies.     It  is 
expected  to  go  into  operation  alaoet  immediately. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Feed  Coujicil 
representatives  agreed,  insofar  as  practicable,  to  assign  voluntary  preference 
to  the  use  of  available  feed  proteins  in  starting  and  breeding  feeds  for 
poultry  and  livestock.     The  council  representatives  alse  agreed  that  ^ovltry 
producers  should  be  assured  that  the  tj^-pes  of  feed  they  will  need  in  19^3  will 
be  ava.ilable. 
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Text  of  the  voluntary  agreement  to  limit  use  of  animal  proteins  in 
various  types  of  feeds  follows: 

''A.     Animal  Protein  (Meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  tanicage,  liver,  meal,  and 
dried  milk  'bjM.roduct 3) , 

1.    The  follov/ing  listed  mixed  feeds  shall  not  contain  more  than 
the  total  quantity  of  animal  protein  indicated; 

Total  percentage  oi 
animal  protein 
per  100' pounds  of 
mixed  feed 


Kind  of  mixed  feed 


Chick  starters  

Turkey  starters   

Duck  st  arters  

Broiler  mashes  

All-mash  grov/ing  diets  (all  types  l/)  

C-roving  mashes  (all  t;;,-oc's  if) 

(that  are  to  "be  fed  vith  ^jreir)   ■ 

All-mash  la;/ing  diets  (all  tj-pes  1/ )   

Laying  mashes  (all  types  l/) 

(that  are  to  "be  fed  with  grain  ij)  

All-mash  "breeding  diets  (all  types  l/)   

Breeding  mashes  (all  tj'-^es  l/) 

(that  are  to  he  fod  v^ith  grain)   

Poultry.''  sur-olemen'o  3  and  concentrates 

26  percent  protein   

52  percent  prot-jin   

36  pc-roent  protein   

Sow  and  pig  feeds  fthat  are  to  he  fed  straight)  . 
Sow  and  pig  feeds  (that  are  to  he  fed  with  grain) 

Hog  fa"Lteners  (that  are  to  he  fed  straight)   

Hog  supplements,  for  grov/ing  and  fattening 

(that  are  to  "be  fed  with  grain)  

Calf  starters  (complete)  

Calf  starters  (that  are  to  he  fed  with  grain)  ... 


Percent 

2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.125 

2.25 
1.125 

2.25 
2.25 

U.50 

3.375 

U.50 
5.00 
2.00 

k.OO 

1.50 

3.00 
3.00 
6.00 


1/  All  t^/pes  means  for  chickens,  turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese,  etc. 

"2.     (a)  Fish  meal  should  he  used  only  in:     Poultry  starters,  hroiler 
mashes,  poultry  "breeding  diets  and  mashes;   sow  and  pig  feeds,  calf  starters  — 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  in  areas  in  vrhich  other  animal  proteins  are 
not  availahle.     (h)  Fish  meal  should  not  he  used  in  feeds  for  hogs  after  the 
hogs  reach  a' weight  of  75  po.unds. 

"3.     Supv.lement s  for  growing  and  fattening  hogs  should  not  contain  more 
than  35  percent  of  total  protein.     The  animal  protein  content  of  these  supple- 
ments shall  not  exceed  3  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  supplement,  as  shown  in  the 
tahulation  under  section  A  1  of  this  program. 
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"B.    Vegetable  Prot-ein 

1.     Dairy  Feeds.    Limit  total  protein  contert  of  dairy  feeds  to 
16  percent  as  f ed  t  o  the  o.o>fs,  except  in  cases  where  only  grass  hay,  cereal 
hay  cr  fodders,  "^r  silages  nade  from  the  sajue  crops  are  available,  vmeii  13 
percent  is  permiBsi'ble,  vith  tolerance  not  to  exceed  1  percent.    V/hero  legume 
hay  ig  available,  the  protein  content  of  the  dairy  feeds  as  fed  to  the  cows 
should  be  liiaited  to  a  grain  ration  containing  from  12  to  16  percent  7'rotein 
dsponding  upon  the  quality  of  the  hay. 

"C.     All  Protein  Ingredients,  whether  animal,  mai'ine,  or  vegetable, 
should  be  mixed  with  other  feedstuff s  to  obtain  ma>:inniffi  resiilts  and  r.ore 
complete  utilization  of  the  protein,  and  should  not  be  fed  separately."  ■ 

OUTLOOK 

large  SxTp-olies  of  Vegetable  Byproduct 
Feeds  for  19^2--- 3 

The  19'-!2-I^3  production  of  vegetable  byproduct  feeds  will  be  miich  large 
than  the  average  for  the  past  5  years  and  production  of  most  of  these  feeds 
v'ill  be  so-.ev/hat  larger  than  in  19^1-^2.     The  production  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  is  errected  to  be  about  5^  percent  larger  than  in  19^1--U2.     Supplies  of 
these  feeds  available  for  livestock  feeding  probably  ^-ill  be  about  percent 
larger  than  in  lQ^l-!4-2.     The  igU2-h3  production  of  gluten  feed,  a  product  of 
the  v:et-process  corn  industry,  is  expected  to  be  a,bout  the  same  as  or  a 
little  larger  than  in  19^41-^2.     Since  early  in  19-1-2  the  v;et-procesEir  g  corn 
industry  has  been  operating  at  about  car)acity,  at  which  level  s  little  over 
30,000  tons  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  are  prodv.ced  monthly. 

At  the  present  rate  of  output  the  production  of  distillers'  dried 
grains  in  the  19^2-^3  marketing  year  beginning  July  1  will  approximate 
330,000  tons.    The  monthly  rate  of  production  of  this  feed  has  been  fairly 
constant  since  early  in  19^2.    The  rate  of  production  may  change  during  19^3i 
but  this  v;ill  depend  on  the  extent  to  v;hich  distillers  shift  from  corn  to 
whea-t  as  a  raw  material  in  alcohol  production  and  on  changes  in  plant 
capacity  for  producing  these  feeds. 
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Taole         Apparent  doipestic  disappearance  of  specified 
byproduc-c  feeds  for  livestock  feeding,  1937-^3 


Crox) 

4  oilseed:  Gluten 

:Dist illers 

'   : Brewers'  : 

uOIJi  d. 

:  V&eat  : 

Rice  : 

Dried 

cakes  an 

d:feed  and:  dr.'ied 

:  dried  : 

meal 

:mill-  : 

mill-  : 

"beet 

1/ 

EiBal  s 

:  me'l 

:  /'r,'^in<? 

:  grains  : 

:  feeds  : 

feeds  : 

T)Ulp 

1,000 

1 ,003 

1,000 

1»G00 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000' 

1,000 

ton  s 

t  ons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Average 

1937-41 

3,798 

639  . 

190 

113 

136 

^,733 

124,3 

293 

1937-33 

.  3,~34 

545 

156 

109 

lis 

4,^93 

120.7 

246 

1933-39 

:  3,334 

557 

l49 

103 

129 

4,701 

121.2 

339 

1939-Uo 

.  3,601 

6l4 

160 

104 

179 

4,852 

123.9 

286 

iS^o-Ui 

.  ^.213 

759 

191 

106 

17^ 

4,902 

132.0 

322 

1941-42 

.  k,::QG 

962 

295 

l42 

79 

^,715 

124. 5 

293 

1942-43  2jl 

•  6,?25 

985 

380 

IbO 

35 

5,300 

145.0 

335 

1/  Year  "beginning  Oct 

c"ber  1  - 

soybean,  lin 

seed,  peanut,  and 

copra  Cake  and  meal. 

gluten  feed  and  meal. 

aiid  dried  "beet  pulp; 

August  1  - 

cotton 

seed  cake 

and  meal ;  a.nd 

July  1  - 

TDrewers'  and 

.  distille 

rs'  dried  gr 

ains  and  whe 

at  and 

rice  millfeeds. 

2/  Estimated. 


The  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  is  e:xpected  to  "be  ahout  12  percent 
(600,000  tons)  larger  in  1942-43  than  in  1941-42.     Part  of  this  increase 
will  come  from  increased  milling  of  V'hea.t  for  domestic  flour  requirements  and 
for  e^rport  and  a  part  from  the  milling  of  v;heat  into  granular  flour  for 
alcohol.    Production  of  hrevjers'  dried  grains  will  he  somewhat  larger  this 
yea,r  than  l"st,  since  "breweries  have  heen  operating  at  an  increased  rate 
and  are  c:coected  to  continue  to  do  so  at  lea^.t  during  the  next  fev;  months. 
Tne  increased  milling  of  rice  also  is  yielding  larger  production  of  rice 
millfeeds.    Dried  "beet  pulp  production  is  estimated  to  "be  up  a"bout  I5  percent. 

Strong  Demand  for  Feed  in  All  Areas 

The  increase  in  livestock  numbers  during  1942  was  general  over  the 
country,  livestock  pi-icos  are  fa.vora'ble  in  relation  to  feed  prices,  and 
there  is  a  strong  denani  for  feed  in  nearly  all  areas.     Demand  is  expected 
to  continue  strong  dioring  1943  as  the  production  of  hogs  and  poultry  increases 
to  meet  19^3  production  goals.     Supplies  of  feed  grains  vjill  be  ample  for 
domestic  requirements  during  at  least  the  greater  part  of  19^3»  "b'Vit  late  this 
yeai-  and  in  1944  supplies  sufficient  for  our  requirements  will  depend  upon  a 
favorable  1943  growing  season  and  the  extent  to  ^Aihich  wheat  svipplies  may  be 
utilized  for  feed  purposes.    Witn  feed  prices  favorable  for  livestock  produc- 
tion in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  with  livestock  nujnberg  increasing  in  this  area, 
present  indications  are  that  less  grain  will  be  available  for  shipping  to 
other  areas  in  1943-44.     It  is,  therefore,  desirable  for  farmers  in  other 
sections,  especially  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  South,  to  grow  as  much  of 
their  feed  required  for  the  1943-44  feeding  season  as  possible. 

In  recent  weeks  shipmeiits  of  feed  wheat  to  the  Northeast  and  to  the 
South  have  been  large.    As  the  sale  of  this  feed  wheat  is  discontinued,  large' 
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quantities  of  wheat  millfeeds,  corn,  and  other  grains  will  "be  needed  to  :neet 
the  heavy  demand  for  feed  in  these,  areas.     In  the  South  consideralile  quantitie 
of  corn  and  oats  have  "been  shipped  in  froji  the  North.     Shiprients  of  ohese 
feeds  will  probably  be  increased  to  replace  feed  wheat  and  the  dimih-'shing 
supplies  of  locally  grovm  graJ.n  sorghujas. 

Supplies  of  oilcake  and  meal,  although  considerably  larger  ■':han  last 
year,  continue  inadequate  to  meet  the  strong  demar.d  for  these  feeds  in  aJ.l 
areas  ^f  the  country.     The  tight  supply  situation  vhich  has  dsj-eloped  for 
these  feeds  ma.y  loosen  somewhat  during  the  next  few  months,  as  dairy  cov/s 
and  other  cattle  are  turned  on  pasture.    Nevertheless,  the  strong  demard  from 
hog  and  poultry  producers  ^^ill  continue,  and  there  may  be  little  acCTim.ilat: on 
of  stocks  at  Southern  or  Corn  Belt  crushing  plants  or  at  terminal  markets 
this  summer. 

A  COi^iPAHISOn  OjT  SOYBjIAIT  ViZAL  PRICES  WITH  PRICES  OF  OIHEP. 
FEEDS  MD  Oi?'  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS,  I938-U3 

Of  the  m.ariy  factors  which  influence  the  year-to-year  changes  in 
prices  of  soybean  meal,  the  following  appear  to  be  most  important: 

(1)  Supplies  of  soybean  meal,  other  high-protein  feeds,  and  total 
feeds 

(2)  Production  of  livestocic  and  livestock  products 

(3)  Prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 

These  factors  have  been  generally  associated  with  chmges  in  soybean 
meal  prices  during  the  past  12  years  and  have  influenced  the  relationship 
between  the  price  of  soybean  meal  and  other  feeds. 

The  production  of  soybean  meal  has  expanded  sharply  since  193-'' 
During  19U1-U2  it 'was  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  in  1931-32  and  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  in  1937~33->     This  change  in  production  caused  the 
price  of  soybean  meal  to  decline  in  relation  to  other  feeds  from  1930  to 
1933,  but  during  the  past  5  ysars  there  has  not  been  muc hi.  change  in  the 
relationship  of  soybean  meal  prices  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  other 
feeds.  • 
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During  the  calendar  year  19^?  the  average  price  of  soybean  meal  was 
not  greatly  different  in  relation  to  the  general  level  of  feer"  prices  from 
the  average  for  193S~^,  although  some  feeds  v;ere  relatively  higher  and 
others  relatively  lower.    As  conpared  v'ith  livestock  prices  d^iring  19"^2,  soy- 
bean r.eal  v;as  relatively  lower  than  hogs  and  eggs  as  compared  with  the  ^-^yesLT 
avei-'age,  and  higher  than  beef  cattle  and  butterfat. 

Since  November  19^2  soybean  meal  has  become  increasingly  cheap  in 
relation  to  other  fefeds  and  livestock  products,  as  prices  of  other  feeds, 
especi^.lly  corn,  and  most  livestock  products  have  increased  relatively  more 
than  the  price  of"  soybean  meal.     The  price  of  soybean  meal  sho^'n  in  tables 
6  and  7,  for  the  months  November  19^  to  January  19^35  is  the  crus.":.er  price, 
ivitli  the  cost  of  transportation  and  bags  added  to  Qi^/e  a  comparable  price  at 
Chicago.     This  price  is  used,  since  most  soybean  meal  sales  5.a  this  period 
were  on  this  basis,  with  very  little  available  for  sale  through  regular 
wholesale  charjiels. 

In  January  19^3>  ^iie  price  of  soybean  meal  was  much  lovjer  in  relation 
to  corn,  other  feed  grains,  and  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  than  during  the 
I933-U2  average.    V/hile  in  areas  of  the  South  the  price  of  oilmeal  in  mid- 
January  was  lov;er  per  100  poionds  than  corn  in  the  Com  Eelt^  the  price  of 
soybean  meal  was  higher  on  a  nound-f or-pound  basis,  than  corn,  ani  would  not 
permit  extensive  substitution  of  soybean  meal  for  corn  after  protein  require- 
ments were  met.    Feed  prices  in  general  v;ere  lover  than  livestock  prices  in 
January,  and  have  been  low  relative  to  livestock  prices  for  several  months. 

Because  of  the  increased  number  of  livestock  on  farms,  the  large  cash 
income  from  livestock  production,  and  the  comparatively  low  price  of  soybean 
meal  and  other  high-protein  feeds,  farmers  are  in  the  market  to  b"uy  much 
larger  quantities  of  oilmeal  than  they  have  ever  bought  in  the  past.  This 
has  caused  the  heaviest  demand  for  high-protein  feed  in  history.  Livestock 
and  poultry  producers  would  like  to  t^jQ/'  much  more  soybean  meal,  at  the 
ceiling  price,  than  has  been  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the  cur.,  en t 
season,  although  p-'oduction  has  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier  by  mi^re  than 
30  percent . 
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Table  8.-  Supply  and  disappearance  of  feed  grains  an'd  hay  in  relation 

to  livestock  n-omlDers,  1937-^"^2 


:ear 


Average 
1937-'^! 

1937-  -S 

1938-  39 

1939_Ilo 
19)40-Ui 

19U1-.U2 


  Six  grains  1/ 


All  hay 


Su--ly 


Dis-     :  G-rain- 
s  appear- :  consim- 
!anc'i  as*  ing 
I  live-  lanirial 
:  stock  :  units 
:  feed    :  2/ 


:  Dis- 
Supply : appear- i 
per    :  ance 
aninal:  per 
unit  : animal 
:  unit 


Supply 


Mil. 

tons 


Mil. 

tens 


Mil. 


Tons  Tons 


120.3      88,3  132,6 


107.8 
115. U 
120.0 
125.2 

132.9 
150. U 


20.1 
83.8 

9ia 
100.8 


121.0 
127.0 
1^8. s 
133o^ 
1U3.1 

15s. 9 


.91 

.89 
.91 
.87 

.93 
.9? 


.67 

.66 
,66 
.62 
.68 

.70 


88.7 
10U.2 
101,5 
105.7 
107.2 
116.6 


76.0 
87.8 
90.5 
92.7 
95.9 


76-H 
76,6 
73.1 

80.6 

83.5 
85. u 


1,16 
1.36 

1,30 

1.31 

1.28 
1.37 


1.12 


^99 
1,15 

lel6 
1.15 
1.16 


1/  Total'  corn,  oats,  "barley,  grain  sorghums  as  grain,  plus  wheat  and  rye  fed, 

2/  V/eighted  as  follovrs;    Hogs,  0.87;  dairy  cows,  1.00;  other  cattle,  O.5I;  horses 

and  mules,  l.lU;   sheep,  O.OU;  chickens,  0.0^5. 

3/  Weighted  as  follows:     Horses  and  mules,  1.00;  dairy  covis,  1.00;  other  cattle, 
0.75;   sheep,  0.12, 

Table  9.-  Production  sjii  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 
January  I9U1  and  19-42,  and  rovem"bor  19U2-Janupry  I5U3 


Item 

l9U2~i^3 

I9U1 

:  19U2  : 

Hov,  ] 

Dec. 

I  Jan. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ■ 

2US,U 

207.3 

317.3 

291.9 

235.0 

Soy'bean  cake  and  meal  ; 

2^0,5 

Linseed  cake  and  meal  ' 

71.0 

63.0 

Peanut  calce  and  meal  " 

17.2 

9.1 

10.9 

9-9 

Gluten  feed  and  meal   

61.2 

82.1 

8U.6 

82.7 

1/  so.u 

Brewers'   dried  grains   

7o8 

10.6 

11.7 

12.7 

11,3 

Distillers'  dried  grains   

19, H 

30,0 

30.6 

31.6 

^1.1 

V/heat  millf  eeds  

366.2 

UOO.9 

39U.3 

Ui7c6 

2/U69.6 

Stocks,  end  of  month  ! 

• 

Cottonseed  calze  and  meal  

215.8 

369.7 

117. 8 

92.7 

75-9 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   

I6.U 

7.7 

2.8 

3.0 

2.2 

2/  Preliminary. 


^jfter  five  days  return  to 
JNITSiD  STATES  DSPiUTl^idNT  OF  A3-2I CULTURE 
BXdEKu  Oii'  i^XJ-P.ICULTUEAL  ECONOMICS 
WASHIilGTOK,'  D.  0. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 
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